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When Congress opens on Janu- 
ary 7, the motion will again be 
made to change Rule 22 in order 
to end filibusters and bring majority 
rule to the Senate. Unless this Rule 
is changed there is almost no 
chance of getting civil rights legis- 
lation passed. Now is the time to 
write your Senators—urge them to 
vote to change Rule 22. 


A LIVING DOCUMENT 


By Lucy P. Carner, 
Pennsylvania State Chairman 

“Make the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights a living document in 
your community.” So we are advised 
by the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. For a nation as 
prone as is the United States to demand 
of other nations conduct in accord with 
the principles of the United Nations, it 
would be indeed salutary to apply these 
principles to ourselves. Let us, then, 
take stock of our own communities. 

The Declaration is a surprisingly con- 
crete document to have been accepted, 
even as a goal, by the fifty-eight nations 
meeting in Paris in 1948. Let us look 
at two of the concrete rights enumerated 
in its 30 articles and at our own 
practice. 


Article 26. “Everyone has the right to 
education. Education shall be free at 
least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages." 


In two states public schools attempt- 
ing integration have been closed this 
fall and 16,700 children, Negro and 
white, locked out. Some of them are 
finding a make-shift education under 
private auspices. Children of migratory 
workers in Northern and Western states 
are often deprived of the most element- 
ary education. Some 6,000 American 
Indian children are unable to attend 
school because the Indian Bureau of the 
richest government on earth doesn’t have 
adequate funds for class rooms. The 
illiteracy rate in the United States is 
estimated as between 3 and 4%-higher 
than Japan and Canada and 12 Euro- 
pean countries. 

What is the state of public education 
in your city or town? Has your com- 
munity enough schools and enough 
teachers and does the community (and 
therefore the schools) respect intellec- 
tual attainment? Is education in your 
community directed to building atti- 
tudes of appreciation of different peo- 

(Continued on p. 3) 
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then he 
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wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By Freda Kirchwey 


gees at no other time in history has the world been so concerned with the 
problem of human rights as it is today. We have witnessed the systematic re- 
pression of people’s rights in many countries and such disturbing events as the 
Hungarian revolution, the race riots in Great Britain, the forcible implementation 
of apartheid in South Africa, the temple bombings and the school integration struggle 


in our own country. All of these have 
served to underscore the fact that much 
work needs to be done if basic human 
rights are to be the “human right” of 
peoples everywhere. 


What Progress? 


As we celebrate on December 10th 
the tenth anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, we must 
recognize that this past decade has been, 
at best, one of “inching progress.” Prog- 
ress is always slow, sometimes painfully 
so, and in the field of human rights the 
world has had to measure it in terms 
of centuries rather than decades. But 
this is no excuse for the denials of rights 
which have occurred in recent years or 
the injustices which have been inflicted 
—largely balancing off the advances 
made. 

We in the United States tend to think 
of ourselves as among the more pro- 
gressive nations in this field, in spite 
of the smudges on our record. And this 
is partly justified. We do enjoy cer- 
tain basic rights which are guaranteed 
by the Constitution; when these are 
trampled upon, we can claim redress 
and, as we see today, can hope to win 
it under the protection of a high-mind- 
ed and independent Supreme Court. But 
while taking comfort in this reflection, 
we must admit that our guaranteed 
rights are dependent, to a disconcerting 
degree, upon the temper and political 
complexion of our courts; and this has 
varied enormously. We should also re- 
mind ourselves that only a small frac- 
tion of the practices that run counter to 
the principles set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights ever get into 
the courts. And we should remember 
that many assertions of basic rights— 
as for example the prohibition of child 
labor—have not yet been written into 
the Constitution. 

At this moment then, when the Dec- 
laration becomes ten years old, many 
of the thirty rights and freedoms it 
proclaims remain to be carried into 
effect in this democracy. 


A Catalyst 


Depressing as many event here and 
abroad have been, however, one can 


honestly claim that the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights has had a pro- 
found effect during the short term of 
its existence. Perhaps no document in 
history has made so direct an impact 
on the man-in-the-street in Delhi, Accra 
or Tripoli. The Declaration has served 
as a kind of catalyst, subtly influencing 
the movements for freedom throughout 
the world simply by its existence as a 
model document. It has exerted con- 
siderable weight in the drafting of the 
constitutions of India, Indonesia, Libya 
and most of the twenty-odd nations 
which have come into existence since 
the end of World War II. And while 
constitutional guarantees will not auto- 
matically be translated into practice in 
new nations any more than they have 
been in this and other older ones, at 
least the rights are recognized in law 
and all citizens are acknowledged as 
possessing them. The degree to which 
this will strengthen the forces in each 
country fighting to carry them into 
effect should not be minimized. 


A Yardstick 


The Universal Declaration has also 
had another effect. It has become a 
yardstick with which to measure prog- 
ress, a mark for all countries and all 
peoples in the world to strive to reach. 
And especially to the colonial peoples, 
to the masses under dictatorships of 
whatever color, to refugees from oppres- 
sion wherever it may occur, the Declar- 
ation has become a symbol of ho 
and inspiration. The fact that for the 
first time the world has ‘before it an 
international statement spelling out the 
inherent rights of human beings is 
progress in itself. 

The task for the next ten years for 
all who believe in freedom is to make 
those printed words come to life in 
every land. 


Formerly editor of The Nation, Freda 
Kirchwey is a sponsor of the WILPF and 
active on the Committee for World 
Development and World Disarmament. 
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In Our Hands 


By Mary Cary, Curator, 
Swarthmore Peace Library 


“What the world needs .. . is a 
gigantic leap into peace,” said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a year ago. In this 
leap will go the hopes and longings of 
mankind for safety both from bombs 
and hatred. Each of us carries the 
potential ingredient with which to build 
the new world that we believe can come 
to pass. It is the tiny flame you and I 
shield in our hands as we erect the scaf- 
folding for the leap into a world of 
love of all mankind. Sometimes its flame 
flickers and almost dies as we fail to 
meet the high ideals we believe in. Again 
it rises clear and bright with hopes high 
in a great moment of inspiration. 


Such moments come to each one of 
us on Human Rights Day as we read the 
thirty articles of the Universal Decla- 
ration, which echo our own Bill of 
Rights, sacred phrases learned in school 
days and recalling childhood emotions 
of patriotism. 


Besides ihese hard-won rights of our 
Anglo-Saxon heritage we find articles 
reflecting a broadening social conscious- 
ness. Here are the ideals for which Jane 
Addams stood at Hull House, justice for 
the immigrant, the over-worked, the 
neglected and the helpless. Listen to 
their phrases: “the right to social se- 
curity . . . and the economic, social and 
cultural rights indispensible for dignity 
and the free development of personality, 
the right to equal pay for equal work, 
and the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood under circumstances beyond 
control.” 


Finally comes the cornerstone, the 
article on education that “shall be free 
. . . and promote understanding, toler- 
ance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and _ shall 
further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace.” 


NEW HONORARY CHAIRMAN 


Gertrude C. Bussey has been 
chosen to succeed Hannah Hull as 
Honorary National Chairman. One 
of our most distinguished members, 
Dr. Bussey joined WILPF in 1924, 
has been President of the Baltimore 
Branch, President of the U. S. Sec- 
tion, and one of three International 
Co-Chairmen in 1946. She taught 
at Goucher College for 38 years and 
retired in 1953 as Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy. A few 
years ago, she was voted Baltimore’s 
“Woman of the Year.” 


UN COMMITTEE SHAPES HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANTS 
By Caroline B. Malin, U. S. Section Observer 


Following the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights in 1948, the 
UN Commission on Human Rights for- 
mulated two Covenants t+ implement 
the Declaration-—one on Civil and Po- 
litical Rights and the other on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights. These 
were submitted to the Third Committee 
of the Assembly for consideration and 
approval. In 1956 and 1957 certain 
articles were adopted dealing with the 
right to work, favorable conditions of 
work, trade union rights, social security, 
health, education, and rights of mar- 
riage and family. 


This year the Third Committee has 
been working on the articles of the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
It has already adopted the following: 


ARTICLE 7—which says no one shall 
be subjected to torture or inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment or 
subject to scientific experiment without 
his free consent. 


ARTICLE 8—which bans slavery, slave 
trade, forced labor. 


ARTICLE 9—which states the right to 
liberty and security of person and to 
freedom from arbitrary arrest. 


ARTICLE 10--which deals with the 
treatment of prisoners. 


There have been long discussions on 
whether it is better to formulate general 
principles or to spell out in detail all 
the possible limitations of rights. The 
meanings of words and the customs of 
different countries have required much 
explanation. However, there is a grow- 
ing sense of urgency, a desire to speed 
up the process so that the Covenants 
may be submitted to the countries for 
ratification. 


Mrs. Mary Lord, the U. S. delegate 
concerned with Human Rights, has ap- 
pealed to the Non-Governmental Agen- 
cies for support for this work. She 
asked that w. keep her informed of our 
activities in tnis field, for in her travels 
she finds people in other countries great- 
ly interested in the work of our private 
organizations. If your branch has a 


Human Rights Day celebration or a 
special project in this field, send a 
report to our Human Rights Chairman, 
Meta Riseman, so that our ideas may 
be shared with other countries. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DEBATE 


By Adelaide N. Baker, 
WILPF International UN Representative 


While the disarmament debates in 
the First Committee have been packed 
with anxious spectators, the Fourth 
Committee, considering Trust Territor- 
ies, has brought into the limelight 
some of the darkest actions in the his- 
tory of the dark continent. 


Representatives of South West Africa, 
citing the injustices and_ persecution 
which followed virtual annexation of 
their country by the Union of South 
Africa, urged that their country be 
placed under the Trusteeship system. 


However, the debate was inconclusive. 
The most that could be accomplished 
was the continuation of the Good Offi- 
ces Committee (which will seek a new 
approach with the Union of South 
Africa. 


Benjamin Cohen of Chile, known from 
the first years of the UN as Assistant 
Secretary General in charge of Public 
Information, and much beloved by 
NGO’s as well as by the secretariat and 
the delegations, is a leader in the Fourth 
Committee. Women members include 
Marian Anderson, Florence Addison of 
Ghana, Angie Brooks of Liberia, and 
our own Else Zeuthen, whose maiden 
speech emphasized Denmark’s continued 
efforts to bring the Union of South 
Africa back into the United Nations 
framework. (Since Nov. 1956, when 
most of its delegation was withdrawn in 
protest against UN criticism of its racial 
policies, the Union has kept only a 
“token” representation at the UN.) 


During these weeks a large number 
of NGO’s have been following African 
problems. Prominent among them was 
Winifred Courtney, WILPF referent on 
Africa. 
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BRANCH NEWS 


@ Using Jn Our Hands, the pamphlet 
published by 30 national organizations 
for the celebration of the 10th Anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Detroit Branch was instru- 
mental in securing the co-operation of 
70 community organizations on a com- 
mittee to plan for this important event. 
Honorary chairmen are outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the three faiths, the UAW- 
CIO, the Ford Motor Company, and 
the NAACP. Plans for December 10 in- 
clude a large public meeting in the new 
Ford Auditorium, a series of discussion 
groups in the community, radio and TV 
presentations and a city proclamation 
by the Mayor. The Detroit Branch has 
not forgotten its lonely celebration of the 
First Anniversary on the steps of the 
City Hall, amidst catcalls and attacks 
by a pro-McCarthy group, when city 
officials were dubious about the UN and 
many civic organizations afraid of asso- 
ciation with it. Human Rights Division 
Coordinator Meta Riseman says, “It has 
been a most gratifying experience to 
meet with so many different groups who 
are now eager and willing to recognize 
the importance of the UN, the Declara- 
tion, and the need for implementing it in 
our community.” 


* * 


®@ The Delaware County Evening Branch 
is cooperating with Lit Brothers, a large 
suburban Philadelphia department store, 
in planning a human rights exhibit for 
one of their display windows. Against 
the background of a huge poster con- 
taining the Declaration, will be pictures, 
dolls, and other materials carrying out 
the theme of the 10th Anniversary. 


% * * 


@ Ata municipal UN Day celebration in 
Columbus, Ohio, only the WILPF booth 
mentioned disarmament. The Branch’s 
exhibit showed a large figure gazing 


into a crystal ball, where the words 
“Peace by Disarmament” appeared! 
* * * 


® The Hindu harvest holiday “Diwali”, 
or festival of lights, was observed by 
the Cincinnati Branch. With the help 
of several members who have been to 
India, their Childhood Education Com- 
mittee planned an Indian dinner, with 
movies, story-tellers, sari-draping les- 
sons, and sale of Indian goods. Several 
Indian guests were invited. 
* * * 


®@ Signe Hojer, Chairman of the Swed- 
ish Section, now in Africa, is working on 
establishing a WILPF group in Ethiopia. 
* * 

® Dr. Flemmie Kittrell, National Board 
member and head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department at Howard Univers- 
ity, visited the Montgomery, Ala, Branch 
in November, following Annalee Stew- 
art’s visit. A regional conference in the 
South is being planned for the first 
week in March, probably in Atlanta. 


A new branch is in prospect in 
North Carolina. If you know of 
anyone in Greensboro, Raleigh, or 
Winston-Salem who might be inter- 
ested will you get in touch with 
Mrs. Marjorie Campbell, King’s 
Mill Road, Chapel Hill, N. D. ? 


There is a new Essex County Branch 
in New Jersey. 
* 


Many tranches cooperated with 
SANE in the recent campaign to collect 
thousands of signatures to an appeal 
for cessation of tests, which was to be 
presented to the Big Three Conference 
in Geneva. Similar campaigns were 
conducted in other countries and Orlie 
Pell asked our Geneva office to help. 


LIVING DOCUMENT—(cont. from p. |) 


ples, of understanding among nations, 
and of support for the principles of the 
United Nations, as the Declaration states 
that it should? Would any of the in- 
adequacies with which you are familiar 


be helped by Federal aid? 


Article 13. "Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence 
within the borders of each state." 


In the continental United States, from 
1935 to 1955, nine million new private 
housing units were built. Less than 1% 
were available to the Negro 10% of the 
population. From. 1940 to 1950 the 
white population increased 14% and 
the number of dwelling units increased 
by 23%. For the whites. therefore, 
crowding has decreased. The Negro 
population during this period increased 
by 15% while the number of dwelling 
units, already inadequate, increased only 
10%. For Negroes, therefore, crowding 
increased. 


In metropolitan areas, four out of 
every five post-war homes were built 
in the suburbs. Almost without excep- 
tion these were closed to Negro buyers. 

Desegregated living, however, is tak- 
ing place—in small measure, to be sure, 
but enough to demonstrate that a demo- 
cratically oriented neighborhood is pos- 
sible. What about your community? 


Can a Puerto Rican family or a Negro 
or a Japanese family find a home com- 
mensurate with their buying power and 
living standards? What can any of us 
do to further a public opinion that will 
accept an individual on the basis of 
“recognition everywhere as a person?” 
Is legislation needed to enforce the bet- 
ter standards of your state? 


The Price is Vigilance 


On many articles in the Declaration 
the United States would have a higher 
score than on these two. But the price 
of maintaining as well as extending 
human rights is eternal vigilance. To 
speak out in the face of injustice, to 
demand the best for all our children, 
to resist discrimination in our neighbor- 
hood or church or community agency, 
to insist on reaching out in friendliness 
to all people, to join with others for the 
attainment of human rights—these are 
things we can do not only for our own 
communities but for world peace. The 
Declaration opens with the statement: 


“(Whereas) Recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, jus- 
tice, and peace in the world.” 


RIGHT OF PETITION AGAIN IGNORED 


On October 25, 10,000 young people 
from all over the U. S. joined in a 
march from the Washington Monument 
to the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D. C. Planned to demonstrate “unity 
with the embattled children of the South” 
and as a “moral challenge to the minor- 
ity using intimidation and terror to de- 
fend the old order,” the Youth March 
for Integrated Schools was called by a 
group of Negro leaders (Mrs. Daisy 
Bates, Mrs. Ralph Bunche, Rev. Martin 
L. King, Jr., A. Philip Randolph, Jackie 
Robinson, Roy Wilkins.) Children of 
WILPF members were among the 
marchers. 


A delegation of 10 college youths, 
5 white, 5 colored, led by Harry Bela- 
fonte (who represented the State De- 
partent this summer on a good-will tour 
abroad) went to the White House with 
an appeal to the President. They were 
turned away by the guard at the gate. 
No one, from the President down, would 
receive them or accept their message. 


It was later resolved, if necessary, to 
return next May 17 to continue the 
demonstration and appeal. 


FALL-OUT AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


In its resume of the report of the UN 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists (Oct. 1958) says: “The group 
was unanimous and unequivocal in find- 
ing that radioactive fallout from nu- 
clear tests was dangerous to man both 
physically and genetically (and) con- 
cluded ‘that all steps designed to mini- 
mize the irradiation of human popula- 
tions will act to the benefit of human 
health. Such steps include the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary exposure resulting 
from medical, industrial, and other pro- 
cedures for peaceful uses on the one 
hand and the cessation of contamination 
of the environment by explosions of 
nuclear weapons on the other.’ (They) 
draw a distinction between dangers 
undertaken voluntarily and those im- 
posed without consent of all the people 
of the world. Fall-out, the report said, 
involves dangers that are by their very 
nature beyond the control of the exposed 
person.” 


The Japanese press has reported again 
(NYT, 8/8, 10) the deep resentment 
felt by the Japanese people over the 
exposure of four of their ships, well 
outside the danger zone announced by 
the U. S. in the Pacific, to radioactive 
fall-out this summer. Two of the ships 
were employed in oceanographic studies 
for the International Geophysical Year. 


We are all being exposed, in greater 
or less degree, to some contamination 
and all but three countries “without 
representation.” Dr. Linus Pauling 
points out (/. F. Stone’s Weekly, 
2/24/58) that if the deadly radiation 
were actual bullets, which killed im- 
mediately instead of slowly, and if the 
victims could thus be specifically iden- 
tified, “public opinion would be aroused 
in so vigorous a way that the bomb tests 
would soon be stopped. Can it be,” he 
asks, “that we are so lacking in imagin- 
ation and in the ability of abstract 
thought as to continue to carry out the 
tests of great bombs?” 
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NATIONAL BUDGET REPORT 
OCTOBER |, 1957 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 
National Administration Account 


EXPENDITURES 
1,991.71 
Rent, Heat, Light, Janitor, Sup- 
plies, Telephone & Telegraph, etc. 
Rent, Heat, Light, Janitor, Sup- 
plies, Telephone & Telegraph, etc. 
Printing (Letterheads, etc.) ..... 788.75 
Annual Meeting & Seminars ..... 1,488.91 
Committee Chairmen ............ 438.44 
Attendance at Conferences ...... 170.00 
Equipment Repair 165.31 
Travel (Board & Staff) ......... 1,781.73 
+Pearl Buck Appeal 1,440.89 
General Balance Sept. 30, 1958 ... 2,092.84 


*Salary, tax and rent paid from Special 
Account. 


+Pearl Buck Appeal—Sent out last Spring. 
At the end of two months an interim report 
showed a net profit of $2,000, 119 new 
members, 22 new International Associates. 


Special Funds 


INCOME 
General Balance Oct. 1, 1957 ....$ 289.70 
Dues (National Portion) ........ 9,226.21 
Branch Quotas & Contributions... 12,263,47 
*Children’s Theatre of Phila., 

Fees—Speaking & Travel ........ 1,303.34 
Subscriptions (Packet & W.N.L.) 288.90 
Annual Meeting & Seminar 

1,539.18 
Inclusive Office Service Charge 

Interest on Reserves ............ 399.07 
Repayment of Loan to 

400.09 
Sale of 

“Cathedral of Compassion” .... 332.21 
Sale of Commemorative and 

75.00 
Miscellaneous (refunds, etc.) .... 381.88 

From Reserves to balance Budget 6,276.03 
$ 52,131.67 

Total Oct. 1 Balance & Receipts 

Literature 

Oct. 1987 $ 581.52 
3,886.53 
Balance Sept. 30, 1958 ......... $ 91.04 


International Associates 


Four Lights 


Balance Oct. 1, $ 179.82 
2,039.25 
Balance Sept. 30, 1958 .......... $ 2.54 
$ 6,210.00 


(For support of work from International headquarters in Geneva) 


Letter From Africa 
Winifred Courtney, WILPF Refer- 
ent on Africa, continues to be in close 
touch with the Fletcher High School 
at Gwelo in Southern Rhodesia. Earl- 
ier this year, her appeal for books for 
the school libary brought a_remark- 
able response from members and the 
library shelves are now about one- 
third full. Below are excerpts from a 
letter Mrs. Courtney received recently 
from Lloyd Hoga Hawadi, the school 
“Captain.” 
. . « Since we launched our appeal 
for books when the school started 
last year, the greatest response has 
come from our American well- 
wishers ... day after day we have 
watched our library grow from the 
“Comics” to “The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare” and we 
simply wondered if this influx of 
books was going to continue at this 
pace. It continued! 
Nowadays, although libraries are 
built in schools, it is not customary 
for the State to furnish them with 
books. . . . Unless there are people 
to donate books, it is very common 
in this country to see school libraries 
remaining empty for many years. 
You have baffled the hopes for such 
a fate for Fletcher School! 
The students performed “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” in this outdoor 
theatre which they built themselves. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE: by 
Emma Gelders Sterne. Knopf, N. Y. 
268 pages, illustrated. $3.50. This is 
the enthralling story of a little girl who 
was determined to learn to read and who 
went on to become a teacher, founder 
of a college, adviser to statesmen, and 
a great humanitarian. It took years of 
toil and tribulation before Mrs. Bethune 
achieved her dream of a. school for 
Negro children where she might, through 
education, restore her people’s faith in 
their magnificent heritage. We are 
proud that she was a sponsor of the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom and a member of 
our National Board. This book is double- 
starred in the Children’s Catalog for 
public libraries, which means it is a 
“must” book for all libraries to own. 
Adults will enoy it too. 


TENDER WARRIORS: by Dorothy 
Sterling with Donald Gross. Hill and 
Wan, Inc. Cloth $2.50; paper $1.50. 
Seeking to understand the basic 
causes of school integration problems, 
the authors travelled through the trouble 
areas of the South, speaking with Negro 
and white students, teachers, and par- 
ents. These conversations are reported 
and illustrated with many photographs. 
Where there was calm discussion of 
school integration between students of 
both races, pre-conceived notions and 
prejudices were often dispelled. The 
greatest hope, say the authors, lies with 
the “tender warriors” themselves; it is 
these youngsters who have the sober 
responsibility of working together to 
bring peace in a war they never made. 


Diana Stambul 


LITERATURE CORNER 


@ PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES: 7c 
each; 20 for $1.25; 50 for $3.25. This 
is the new Statement of Principles and 
Policies, attractively produced, in new 
format and color. This pamphlet is of 
vital importance to all members and 
prospective members of WILPF. Its 
concise statements explain our position 
on all issues of concern to us. 


@ INTEGRATION: 2 for 5c; 50 for 
$1.00. A revised pamphlet in the WILPF 
Human Rights Series. This crucial ques- 
tion is discussed in the light of the most 
recent national developments with sug- 
gestions for the best ways individuals 
may help to promote peaceful integra- 
tion. 

@ FOR HOLIDAY GIFT GIVING: 
1959 Engagement Calendar: $1.25 each; 
5 for $5.75; 10 for $11.00; 25 for 
$25.00. We will fill gift orders; send 
us the name and address, with gift card 
if desired, of the person to receive the 
calendar, and we will mail it for you. 


® BOOKS FOR CHILDREN: 

People are Important. Eva Knox 
Evans. $2.50. Ages 8 to 12. Develops 
the concept that all people can live 
together harmoniously. 

Stick in the Mud. Jean Ketchum. 
$1.50. Ages 6 to 10. Imaginatively 
illustrated story on the value of new 
ideas. 

Rainbow Round the World. Elizabeth 
Yates. $2.50. Ages 8 to 12. The story 
of UNICEF as seen first hand by a 
young boy. 

Story of the Negro. Arna Bontemps. 
$3.00. Ages 10 to 14. Delightful story 
of and for young people. 

ALL THESE BOOKS HAVE 

RECEIVED THE WILPF JANE 

ADDAMS CHILDRENS BOOK 

AWARD. 


@ Other books highly recommended: 

The Perilous Road by William O’ Steele. 

$2.95. Ages 10 to 14. A fine story about 

a effect of the Civil War on a young 
oy. 

Gift of the Forest. Singh and Lowns- 
berry. $3.00. Ages 10 to 14. A beau- 
tiful nature story set in India. This 
very popular book has been reprinted 
several times. 

The Ghost of Follonsbee’s Folly. Flor- 
ence Hytower. $3.00. Ages 10 to 14. 
An entertaining story set in New Eng- 
land. 

To order any of these books or pam- 
phlets, write directly to the National 
Literature Department and your orders 
will be filled promptly. 

Give a gift subscription of Four Lights 
to a friend. 


Please send the following: 
—copies of Principles and Policies 
— copies of Integration pamphlet 
— copies of 1959 Engagement Calendar 
—copies of People are Important 
—copies of Rainbow Round the World 
—copies of Stick in The Mud 
—copies of Story of The Negro 
— copies of The Perilous Road 
—copies of Gift of The Forest 
—copies of The Ghost of Follonsbee’s Folly 


Mail to: 


NAT’L, LITERATURE DEPT., WILPF 
2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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